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Readers in Geography 
For the Grades 


Chamberlain: Home and World Series 

HOW WE ARE CLOTHED HOW WE ARE SHELTERED 

HOW WE ARE FED HOW WE TRAVEL 

Interesting little books on the four units about which introductory geogra; 
should be focused. They lead young pupils to understand why people liv 
they do, and to see the relation of the individual to other individuals i: 
own and other communities. For grades 3 to 5. Each book 96 cents 


Chamberlain and Chamberlain: The Continents and 


Their People 

AFRICA NORTH AMERICA 

ASIA SOUTH AMERICA 

EUROPE OCEANIA 

Books that enrich the work in the upper grades. Trade and travel sto: 

are used with telling effect. Emphasis is laid on human and social condit 
in their physical and economic relations. For grades 5 to 7. Each | 
96 cents. 


James: The Building of Cities 

The growth and planning of each of our large American cities, with sp« 
discussions of parks, street lighting, trees and plans of streets. For grad 
to 8. Price 80 cents. 


Johnson: New England Geographical Reader 


A human interest reader with backgrounds in the natural features, the 


tory, the literature, the humor, the legend and the industry of the charn 


New England region. For grades 6 to 8. Price $1.20. 


Thomson: Fil and Filippa 


Real life in the Philippines—the customs, the home life, the industries 
people in our ‘sland possessions. For grades 5 to 7. Price 80 cents. 


Werthner: How Man Makes Markets 


The story of commerce—the development of trade and industries: the fact 
that determine the location and the growth of cities. For grades 5 | 
Price 80 cents. 


Bengtson and Griffith: The Wheat Industry 





movements and manufacture—a fescinating story. For grades 6to 8. P 
1.00. 
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THE SCHOOL AS AN AGENCY IN 
PREVENTING SOCIAL 
LIABILITIES! 


t I apologize for the title of my 
Some may regard it a rather presump- 
is procedure to attempt to include in 
id program of education more than 
teaching that which is definitely 

bed in the average course of study. 

still remain in this country a few 
t-eved educators who insist that our 
lementary school program should 

one limited entirely to children who are 
al-minded, between the ages of six 
fourteen, and that our only concern 
iid be to teach them readin’, writin’, 

| arithmetic, and possibly, if you insist 
t, a superficial introduction into 

ies and citizenship. Any tendency to 
iid our educational systems to fune- 
more profoundly and _ widely is 
ried as revolutionary and consequently 
s undesirable. The longer I study the 
eds of children requiring special care 
greater appears the importance of the 
iblie schools as the first relay-station 
ere potential defectives of all descrip- 
ns, physical, mental, educational and 
ial may be recognized and where treat- 


ment may be begun. Yet we go on non- 


halantly expecting problems of individual 
aladaption to be suddenly solved by our 


1° 


ice, the courts and public institutions 


ifter the potential deficiency has blossomed 


orth into either a definite social menace 
i distinet social liability. 


Paper read before the Annual Conference of 
* Oregon Social Workers Association, Portland, 
regon, June 29, 1920. 


Edueationally speaking—what is the 
challenge of our times? 
For a clear understanding of the situa- 


let me cite you a 


tion which confronts us 
few facts of most fundamental importance : 

1. Two per cent. of the children of school 
age are feeble-minded. In other words 
about 500,000 children who are now between 
the ages of five and eighteen will, when they 
become men and women of years, be unable 
to manage themselves or their affairs with 
ordinary prudence, and will become either 
an asset or a tremendous liability depend 
ing upon the education and training which 
we are now extending to them. 

2. Of these 500,000 feeble-minded chil 
dren, only 8,000 are receiving instruction 
as inmates of state institutions for the 
feeble-minded, another 600 as inmates of 
private schools for the feeble-minded, and 
only 19,000 as pupils of public school sys 
tems throughout the country. In other 
words we are now providing specialized 
education for only 28,000 feeble-minded, or 
for 7 per cent. out of a possible total of 
400,000 edueable feeble-minded. 

3. Seven million children annually re- 
peat their grades. In terms of financial 
wastage, the annual per capita cost per 
pupil in attendance being $50, we are an- 
nually wasting 350 million dollars in re- 
peated instruction. This amount is over 
40 per cent. of the total amount spent on 
instruction in this country. 

4. Out of 100 pupils who begin school. 
only 58 reach the eighth grade, only 32 the 
first year of high school and only 13 will 
graduate from a four-year high-school 


course, 
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The average education of our Ameri- 


citizenry does not exceed the sixth 


of our publie elementary schools. 
Five million children of school age in 
country are not enrolled in any educa 
tional institution, publie, private or pa- 
rochial. 

7 Sixty-four thousand children, five to 
eighteen years inclusive, in this country are 
inmates of industrial training schools for 
delinquents. This number is two tenths of 
1 per cent. of the total population of chil- 
dren at these ages. 

8. It may safely be estimated that 560,- 
000 or 2 per cent. of children appear an- 
nually before a court handling juvenile 
eases for delinquency or dependency. 

9. Two per cent., or 500,000 of all chil- 
dren between the ages of five and eighteen 
are destined, when they become men and 
women of years, to find themselves either 
in state hospitals for the insane, in private 
mental sanatoria, or under the care of spe- 
cialists in nervous and mental diseases. 

10. Five per cent, of our school children 
present symptoms which point definitely to 
a lack of mental balance, either in the form 
of a psychosis or a neurosis. 

1l. Two per cent., or about 500.000 ehil- 
dren of school age, are happily endowed 
with a degree of superior mental endow- 
ment which if properly developed will 
make for leadership and social gain,—if 
neglected or mishandled edueationally, may 
make for inefficiency and social liability. 

12. Of this half-million mentally gifted 
children, a recent survey*® indicates that 
only about 600 are actually receiving spe- 
cialized education in classes for gifted 
children. 

T. S. Henry, ‘‘ Classroom Problems in the Edu- 
eation of Gifted Children,’’ 19th Year-Book of the 
National Society for the Scientific Study of Edu- 
eation, Part II., 1920. G. M. Whipple, ‘‘ Classes 


for Gifted Children,’’ 1919. 


13. ‘‘Nine of every ten 
born healthy. Twenty years 
cent. of them are dead, another 2 
are so defective as to be incapab e 
tary service. Of the remaining ¢ 
cent. one half be: 
physical defects and 
mentally deficient that 
$15 a week.’’ 

In the light 
again, what is the challenge 

For purposes of clear dise1 
divide our problem into i 
fields: 

The problem of the 
The problem of 
The problem of 
The problem 

and 


7 


5) The problem of the gifted 
In the treatment of each branch 
deviation we shall deal, first, wit! 
being done now in this country 
the social liabilities consequent 
lectful attitude toward the peculi 
tialities of each group, and seco 
what should be done in order honest 
faithfully to carry out the pri 
education in a democracy. In the 
time which has been allotted to n 
understood, of course, that only a few 
standing features can be 

those with brevity. 

1. The Feeble-minded.—It is adi 
quite generally by those attempting t 
or to reduce the problem of feeble-mi 
ness that we have barely begun to s 
the surface. It is an accepted stat 
fact that those states which are maki 
maximum provision for this group 
cial defectives are only handling on: 
of the known feeble-minded at larg: 


8Simon N., atten, ‘‘ Backsliding 


Work,’’ Survey, June 5, 1920, p. 339. 
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ne tenths are reproducing in great 
ers, are seriously clogging our whole 
machinery, and the solution of the 
m at present seems almost hopeless. 
iblie schools have at last overcome 
ertia of decades and we begin to ob- 
more or less general modification in 
nal administration in order to min- 
the needs of this much neglected 
‘+h abused group. But although we 
sud these educational efforts we can 
p being impatient with the erude 
lagogy to which feeble-minded children 
ilmost universally being subjected. 
igogy of the feeble-minded should 
but one motivating ideal, such, for 
as that admirably expressed in 

f Vineland’s mottoes: 
true education and training for girls and 
kward or feeble minds is to teach them 
ey ought to know and can make use of 

become women and men in years. 

a recent survey of mental deficiency in 
state of Mississippi Dr. Thomas H. 
nest carefully counted the cost of the 

minded to that state: 
servative estimate, it is believed, would 
expense already incurred by the state of 
ssissippi in handling feebleminded persons in 
ms, county jails, penitentiary, training 
s, insane hospitals, orphanages, elementary 
schools, and the like, at about $296,000 a 
r. And what is the state getting in return for 
this vast expenditure? Certainly very little in 
y of intelligent and humane care of the 
minded, and, much less in the way of ade 
protection of society from their depredations 
riminal behavior. These expenditures should 
ligently redirected in order to save expense 

) save citizenship (p. 43). 
We can not play ostrich with the problem 
the feeble-minded. A comprehensive 


tate program should inelude: 


First, developing a procedure for the im- 


‘Dr. Thomas H. Haines, Mississippi Mental De- 
ency Survey, 1919, p. 45. 
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mediate identification of all the feeble- 
minded in the state ; 

Second, devising ways and means for 
an efficient state registration ; 

Third, elaborating, setting standards and 
coming to an agreement regarding the aims 
and methods of educating these mental de- 
fectives, both in our publie schools and in 
our state institutions ; 

Fourth, organizing, possibly through vol- 
untary committees, by parole or otherwise, 
an adequate supervision of the feeble- 
minded in the community who will not re- 
produce their kind and will not become in- 
volved in social difficulties ; 

Fifth, aiding in the development of a 
state plan for the complete handling of the 
problem through segregation and coloni 
zation ; and 

Sixth, public education relative to the 
imperative need of financial and moral 
support in order to limit the drain upon 
state resources occasioned by these unfor 
tunates. 

2. The Delinquent.—Our present hand- 
ling of the delinquent is typified by the 
classic example of the farmer who locked 
the door of his barn after his horse was 
stolen. Preventive measures in delin- 
queney are still subjects about which one 
may dream, but not carry out in practise. 
Our publie schools can here play a most 
important part, a part from which they 
have held more or less aloof since the day 
that education was made a matter of pub 
lie control and guidance. To take our 
Portland schools as an example: Last year 
(for school year, ending June 30, 1919) 
there were 163 cases of corporal punish- 
ment administered, and 112 children were 
suspended. Will any of these approxi- 
mately 300 children who perhaps now are 
educationally out-of-gear, later manifest 
the same lack of adaptability to our soctal 
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punishment or 


‘orporal 
of such a nature merit 
superintendent be ré 
a number of stated 
later social 

The 


regarded. 


chanees are that they may 
Then, what of the other 


[t is the common testimony of 


ers that there is but 
of children who when 


nandiing have a cles 


doubt if 


appear 


, ) 
superior In senool. I 


an exaggeration to state that 80 per cent 


if juvenile delinquents have a record of 


truanc) Those engaged or interested in 


development are beginning 


juvenile 


and more of the potential de 


linquent, need for recognizing him 


early and the importance of instituting 
remedial measures long before a career and 
habits of delinqueney have had an oppor- 
tunity to fasten themselves upon the child. 
That is legitimately a publie school fune 
tion. 


The 


quent 


needs regarding the delin 


On 


present 


are clear-cut. the one hand a 


legitimate activity of departments of psy 
chological investigation and research may 


well be, to determine clearly those behavior 


or personality manifestations which are 


indicative of the delinquent character. 


Each delinquent presents a complex of en- 
heredity, mental 


vironmental conditions, 


make-up and general disposition which 


makes for anti-social conduct, but which 
may be modified for good, if corrective and 
formative influences begin their play earls 
enough. The greatest single force in re- 
ducing delinquency in general, is to recog- 
nize and treat the potential delinquent as 
soon as detected. 

On the other hand, a grave educational 
problem confronts us in the adequate hand 


ling of those who have already developed 


a more or less hardened delinquent 
We shall continue manufacturing 
als until we begin leaving a greater 
logical, educational and voeationa 
institutions hi 


upon our 


girls who dev late in their conduet 


We ar 


repeated murders 


social norm. beginnil 


weary of the 


by feeble intellects, we 


ineffic ene’ of 


are grow 


patient with the 


handling of our criminal classes 


is coming when offenders will not bi 


and convicted upon the basis of 
acter of offense committed, but rat 
} 


the motives and conditions which s 


factors determining their social r 
The day is sure to pass when judg 
jury alone decide matters of social 
and in its place we shall have a crim 
ical procedure whose chief emphasis w 
diagnosis by 
for that 


more be blind, it must be 


experts spe 


upon | 


trained work. 
made int 
Our schools must do their part. 

3. The De pe ndent. 


civilization is the nature 


The true m 
any f 
ment it extends to those of its childr 
are left destitute, homeless, orphan¢ 
are illegitimate, neglected, abused, or 
wise socially handicapped. The 
Saxon race has stood out in all times 
concern it has manifested 


child. 


with a great deal of trepidation upor 


in the 


this type of Social workers 


powerful forces which are now making for 


family disintegration. The conservat 
family home life should at all times | 
chief motivating force behind all the s 
handling by our different welfare ager 
At the present time there is much roon 
improvement in matters of home-fi 


home-placing, state inspection of 


ing institutions, more efficient elaborat 


of record keeping, vocational edu 


Justice must 
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‘are, family-aid, placement and fol- 
As regards dependent adults we 
e the blame to a large extent upon 


» schools in that they have failed 


a 
} 
) 


» those aptitudes and potentiali- 
for efficient 


0 


‘+h might have made 


rs ago a White House Conference 


d, initiated and stimulated by our 
President Theodore Roosevelt, out- 
x a platform, consisting, curiously, 
14 points, pertaining to the care and dis- 
n of dependent children. After ten 
t is stated that 


isions of the White House Conference 
1s a permanent and authoritative declaration 
ples which should direct the treatment 
children 


of dependent and neglected 


these principles I refer your careful at- 


lon. 
1. The Psychopathic.—It is strange that 
t practically no attempt has been made 
ur publie schools to institute practical 
sures for carrying forward a construc- 
program for preventive mental hy- 
9 It is no exaggeration to state that 
, rapid survey reveals five out of every 
hundred children presenting some 
symptom of mental maladjustment. But 
mental hygiene measures find no 
in our routine handling of children. 
‘arelessly wait until psychopathic con- 
ns have so undermined normal mental! 
ance that recovery is questionable ever 
f 4) issible, 
There are a few notable symptoms in 
children of school age which are worthy of 
closest scrutiny and immediate atten- 
Among these are defective motor 
‘ontrol, inability to sit still, nail-biting, 
bed-wetting, emotional instability, undue 
‘Hastings H. Hart, ‘‘The Conclusions of the 
House Conference—Ten Years After in 
Standards of Child Welfare,’’ Children’s Bureau 
Publication No. 60, 1919. 
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irritability, excessive timidity or embarass- 
ment, apathy, constant or frequent head- 
aches, misbehavior, day-dreaming, cruelty, 
pavor nocturnus, and morbid fears. 

One of the most important contributions 
of Freudian psychology has been the em- 
phasis it has placed upon the importance of 
the early years in the later life of the in- 
dividual. Neurologists and psychiatrists 
now clearly trace many nervous and mental 
childhood. 


neuropaths 


disorders to their origin § in 
Many 


their condition to an 


psychopaths and owe 
initial deviation in 
early years which has been aggravated 
and intensified by either neglect or mis- 
handling. 

A positive program of preventive mental 
hygiene should include first, the establish- 
ment of facilities in connection with all our 
publie schools by means of which children 
presenting control defects of one sort or 
another might be adequately studied and 
treatment 
and free activity should supplant suppres- 


sive and repressive tendencies which char- 


suggested. Second, expression 


much of our school activities of 
Morbid intelli- 
gently eliminated, and by proper psycho- 


acterize 
to-day. fears should be 
prophylaxis the mind of the child should 


be immunized against possible later in- 


roads upon normal mental functioning. 
Social experience, like the work cure, is a 
positive measure making for mental health 
which has hardly begun to be utilized in 
self-dependency, self-reliance 


The 


that ‘‘nothing succeeds like success’’ 


developing 
adage 
is of 


such great importance to mental health as 


and_ self-control. time-worn 


to have merited special treatment at the 
1919 National Conference of Social Work 
at the hands of our leading school hygien- 
ist, Dr. William H. Burnham.* 

6 William H. Burnham, ‘‘Suecess and Failure as 


Conditions of Mental Health,’’ Mental Hygiene, 
Vol. IIT., 1919, pp. 387-397. 
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We shall continue marking time until by eratic practise in either polities 
the establishment of a system of medical try until our educational system 
inspection and the organization of psycho- more seriously and until it functions mo 
logical clinies we shall begin taking eog- profoundly.’’ What is your answ 
nizance of these handicapped children and A democracy built for a neg 


prevent the later disasters which under the educated, mentally and physica 
present habits of public and educational tive people, can not endure. Let ys 
neglect, are inevitable. with concern to the proper deve] 

5. The Gifted Child. Psychology and the future bearers of the torch 
special education have only in the past five and democracy. Of what valu 
or ten years begun to take any significant temple builded with the blood 
interest in the problems of the child pas our noblest men and women, if it s 
sessing superior mental equipment. I wish exposed to violation, abuse and dest 
to emphasize that we are neglecting and We are the guardians of the futur 
consequently wasting resources, which may not fail in our sacred task, in 
be eredited to our ‘‘liability column’’ by — solemn obligations by our children 


not organizing special classes and develop- the children of all the people. 
ing a special pedagogy for this type of ac. 3 
child. To estimate the cost of this neglect Court oF Domestic RELATIONS, 


to society and to the individual is impos- PORTLAND, OREGON 


sible, but were we able to add up these in- 

tangible amounts the figures undoubtedly THE HOME TEACHER IN CALIFORNIA 
would be staggering. This age in Americé THe home teacher has a very 

has been characterized as a peculiarly place in our school system in C 


wasteful one. This fact is undeniable when The need of a home teacher « 
we think of forests, mines, land—our so- our idea of the unity of the fa 
called natural resources. But our neglect educational purposes developed. 
is one thousand fold more reprehensible if In the earher days of immigration t 
we have neglected and still are neglecting try we assumed that our only care was t 
the mental and spiritual resources of our and mental development of the child 
“) schools. We little realized the danger 
childhood. . . . 
‘a an increasing fraction of our people com 
lo conelude: ; — . 
: men and women living in colonies as ess 
Dr. A. J. Todd, one of America’s keenest foreign as the countries from which t) 
thinkers and a sociologist of rare vision knowing only such English as was fore« 
and broad perspective, recently stated’ that y their labor, of — having no kn ve 
the language or of any other feature of t 
life, timid and distrustful, bewildered by losing 
ol history that American democracy has their old surroundings, and dulled by 


had the hardihood to attempt our great po- understand the new.! 


‘*it will be one of the greatest astonishments 


litical experiment upon a basis of an aver- But our earlier conception of our 
age sixth grade education. I can see no toward the child has undergone a chang 
prospects of harmonizing the discrepancy Beginning by considering onlv the mind, W 
between the democratic ideal and demo- gradually have taken into considerat 


7‘*Edueating the Producer and the Consumer,’’ 1 Mrs. H. K. W. Bent, ‘‘A Manual for 


Survey, June 12, 1920, p. 374. Teachers,’’ p. 7. 














mn of the child, his health, his 

_and everything about him. Now 

est school systems we have the baby 

nursery while the mother works, the 

hild in the kindergarten, and the 

nas finished the grade school may 

- in the high school or in a ‘‘con- 

school. There is the evening 

the eivie center for the father. 

een reached but the mother. We 

s believed her hopeless. Possibly 

ight that she could only learn by 

» of the children in the home. But 
rise to a serious problem. 

Children who have acquired our ways 

istoms as well as our speech believed 

selves superior to their parents. 

questioned the authority of their 

ts, thus breaking the solidarity of 

home which indeed is very strong in 

itive land of their fathers. It has 

said that the culture of any nation 

ay be measured by its estimate of the 

nily and that which tends to break down 

the respect for the parents, tends to root 

t all reverence. 

Seeing the child of the foreign born 

losing all respect for the home, for law, 

the right of others, leaders in educa- 

thought became aroused. Some- 

x must be done for the alien woman 

6 must be with her children at night 

ind who, although ignorant, could vote in 

some states by virtue of her husband 


having beeome naturalized. Educators 
saw that since she could not come to the 
school, the school must go to her. 

At first teachers visited the school 
neighborhood, taking up various problems 
in connection with the children. This 

uld not progress to a very great extent 
but the idea aroused could be developed. 
‘his idea developed into the realization of 
the need of a woman being part of the 


school to visit the homes and give the 
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foreign mother what she wanted. Thus 
we have arrived at the mothers’ special 
instructor, the home teacher. The home 
teacher thus becomes the direct American- 
izing influence in the foreign born. 

In California in 1915 the ‘‘Home 
Teacher Act’’ was passed. The law itself 
was draughted and proposed by the State 
Commission of Immigration and Housing. 
It was endorsed by the Women’s Legisla- 
tive Council. It received the governor's 
signature on April 10 and became a law 
on August 8, 1915. 

California has by no means invented, as 
it were, this visiting teacher. Large east- 
ern cities have long had such a one in a 
modified form. Her duties there have 
heen more as a teacher to follow up prob- 
lems of discipline, attendance, and sick- 
ness. California has, however, given the 
In Cali- 
fornia the work is not so much with the 
child as with the mother of the child. 
The home teacher being employed by the 


movement a statewide backing. 


people and not by a private philanthropic 
institution lifts her work from the level of 
one class bestowing kindness upon another 
to that level of communal possession. By 
the operation of this law the family of the 
alien is no longer divided against itself, 
but becomes a worthy unit in our democ- 
racy. 

The home teacher then, in California 
has become a reality. Her work is highly 
specialized and therefore requires special 
qualifications. She must clearly and thor- 
oughly understand the object of her work. 
She must be a woman of patience, of 
optimism, and of an ability which can 
turn to good account all the varying cir- 
cumstances that she will meet. For, in- 
deed, she must enter the foreign homes 
and try to modify them in her teaching of 
health, of sanitation, and of American 
customs and ideals. She must ever re- 
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spect the rights and dignity of the alien 
voman in her home. Indeed, unless she 
‘al e a friend and a source of inspiration 
to them, she should not enter the field. 

\ rding to law, she must have a kin 
dergarten, an elementary, or a secondary 


ertificate to teach in the schools of Cal 


ornia But in addition to this legal re 
quirement she must be an experienced 
teacher possessing rood health. for her 


work 1s most strenuous. 


Another qualification of the home 


teacher is the ability to speak the lan- 


guage of the largest group of her district. 
This. offers many times an open door into 


the family. However, there are very suc- 


eessful women in this work who do not 


speak any foreign language. In gaining 


the home she must use a 


her entrance to 


tact and ingenuity. She 


must also adapt all circumstances to the 


ar 
vreat deai ol 


main purpose. 
She must be a woman who is incapable 
for her road is a hard 
Most of all 
must have a sympathetic attitude toward 
which attitude does not take on 


of discouragement 


and weary one indeed. she 


the alien, 


the form of pity. She must know some- 


thing of the countries and the conditions 


from which the alien came. She must 


know what this country has meant to him. 

With these qualifications in mind, the 
next problem is how to secure the home 
There 


teachers in 


teacher. is no regular training of 


the normal schools in 


home 


California. Therefore each community 
had to develop its own system of training. 
Many cities began this training by estab- 
institutes and home teacher semi- 
Most of the 


riving extension 


lishing 
universities 
this 


leading 


nars. 
have been work in 
field or have been offering summer courses. 

The two most important features of the 
home teacher’s work are her own qualifi- 


cations and her method. By using a work- 


able and suecessful method s} 


connection 


































function in 


forms her 
the day and evening schools and 


home and neighborhood elasses 


best he 


trance to the home can 
that home, 
knowledge of 
too meager for the 


personal contact needed, 


language of for per 


very elemental 


be far 


the teacher recruits both her 
zenship classes for men and he 
hood 


group 


afternoon classes for w 


work 


the first 


in neighborhood 
means of breaking 


of the 


then, 


isolation foreign home 


beginning of some social contact 
foreign woman. 
In reeruiting the afternoon 


teacher should find a legitimate ex 
visiting the home. This ean we 
in connection with some phase ot 


district When 


established 


work in the 
friendly relation is tl 
woman should be invited to the 
peated visits to other homes wil 


the group as well as will 


urging thos 
friend. W 
the class IS formed the home tea 


make 


place as 


do eome to bring a 


every effort to have the 


attractive as 


| IOSS11 


many suggestions will be con 
these women for improving their 
homes. Every encouragement 
viven for the imitation of plea 


wholesome things. Everything 


done also for the recreation 


whose lives often 


that 


women are 


devoid of satisfaction of 
instinct. 

Although the 
homes comes first yet the are 
teaching. 


the work in 


Mu 


needed ean be conserved and later di 


vantages of group 


individual needs. Furthe 


that 


to their 


there is encouragement 1n 















































16, 1920] 
a 
»ot secured in the home itself where 
‘s likelihood of embarrassment. 
». too, there is more enthusiasm with 
work. The woman away from 
also has the advantage of seeing 
nt and better things. 
se neighborhood classes the teach- 
English is only one phase of the 
-k of the home teacher. In her double 
ivity of home visiting and group teach- 
she can be of service to the alien 
an in many ways. In the group teach- 
of English such subjects as sewing, 


i 


. 


if 


woking, weaving, arts and crafts, sanita- 
care of the baby, and health may be 
wht. It may be necessary in some cases 

, get the assistance of special teachers in 

ese fields. Each locality has its special 
nroblems and each home teacher must rise 
to the situation found in her district. 

In status the home teacher bears the 
same relation to the principal as do all 
supervisors of special work in his district. 
erefore she should look to him as her 
mediate superior. Her work will then 
‘all into two divisions, home visiting and 
group teaching. To work in elose co- 
peration with the school she should begin 
er day by reporting at the school at nine 

lock. She ean then confer with the 

‘ipal and teachers concerning any 
special children whose homes need visiting 
for various reasons. Thus going with a 
lefinite reason as one of the school depart- 

nt she ean secure a ready admittance 
to the home. The forenoon should be 
passed in making visits. These should not 
‘e hurried, for being thus initiated into 
the home, the home teacher should be 
ready to hear all the problems and diffi- 
ulties, even though one visit should take 
all the morning. The teacher ‘‘like the 
‘amily doctor and pastor should be the 
real and intimate possession of the home.’’ 
in her work of social reconstruction of 
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the family if it be necessary she should 
call to her aid the various ameliorative 
agencies of the community. In matters of 
juvenile difficulties which she is trying to 
settle out of court she should give her 
undivided attention. 

The groups for teaching English should 
be held in the afternoons. If possible this 
should be done in a ‘‘school cottage’’ which 
ean be used for domestic science classes 
in the morning and which can be at the dis- 
posal of the teacher in the afternoon. 

It would be unreasonable to expect a 
home teacher to do good work without 
adequate equipment. The first essential, 
then, is a school principal] thoroughly in 
sympathy with the plan and ready to co- 
operate. Suitable rooms furnished for 
sewing and for cooking as well as for 
teaching English and citizenship should of 
course be included in the equipment. 
Some provision should also be made for 
the care of babies as well as children. 
Charts, pictures, and cards as well as 
books, leaflets, papers, materials, and 
pencils. 

The work of the home teacher needs the 
cooperation of agencies from outside the 
schoo] department as well as from within. 
There are agencies which have long been 
doing pioneer work in the field of home 
service, proving its value, as almost all 
work must be proved by private initiative. 
Such agencies are the Y. M. C. A., the 
Y. W. C. A, the Council cf Jewish Women, 
the D. A. R., the Mother’s Congress and 
Parent-Teacher Associations, city nurses, 
school nurses, charities, probation officers, 
playgrounds, settlements, missions, priests, 
clergymen, librarians, editors, counsels, 
and the Commission of Housing and Im- 
migration. 

Since the home-teacher work is merely 
in its infaney much remains to be done. 
It must fight for its place in the schools 
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as did the kindergarten and even cooking. others of our university popu 
No definite plans can be set down. Each _ the same sort of things, thoug) 
teacher. | repeat, must deal with the in- unfortunate enough to be trans 


trinsic and positive difficulties in her own nance pamphlets, handling staff 


way But in spite of the difficulties of reviewing court-martial cases, o1 
pioneer work in this field some tangible’ friendly propaganda instead of 
results can be expected. These will in the line of the army. I us 
neither be swift nor spectacular but they ‘unfortunate’’ advisedly and 
will be in wholesome directions and wil ticular meaning in this conn 
be results which can not be secured in any sonally I was unfortunate in 1 
other way. Among these results is the into action overseas, but I was 


restored balance of the family with its enough to have an opportunity o 
control again in the hands of the parents ing back from a strictly mi 

as it is in the native land of the alien some attitudes and understand 
The work will bring a more enlightened new character to the _ sett! 
response to the demands of society as well routine. Beeause I believe 

as establish better standards of sanitation have been similarly influenced 
and health in the alien neighborhoods. haps not be taken amiss if | 

To many will come a better understanding ate the four main things I leam 
of what ‘‘ America’? means and a broader’ in the army which I have found 
horizon of life. To us native Americans, to me asateacher. I tell the 
too, will eventually come a fund of knowl- person, simply because they hap] 
edge concerning the foreign born and a way. Mine are merely repres 


‘‘channel for what he and his civilization periences. Since they are repres 


have to offer us.”’ they may throw some light upon the g 
Ropert FLoyp GRay eral effect of the war upon our 
AMERICANIZATION DEPARTMENT, profession. 
ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA a) College teachers normally 
patience with, or sympathy for ; 
TEACHING—IN THE ARMY AND OUT trative detail. They are trained 
WHILE inveterate academicians are ridi- ish ways, brought up to an id 


euling colleagues or defending colleges, a search or of popular lecturing, sk 
word or so may not be amiss from a_ the appreciation and _ interpret 
veteran returned to the academy. After knowledge. With few exceptions 
some experience as an instructor, I served not trained as executives. They consider 
in the army for a little more than two statistics the province of the registr 


years and then resumed the teaching of finance of the bursar, and administr 
college English. While in uniform I was a matter for presidents, secretaries 
most of the time a company commander, deans. Their meetings and councils 
instructing and training soldiers both on formless proceedings where problems 


the drill ground and in the N. C. O. ramblingly argued first and motions 
schools; I was at headquarters as morale afterwards. They leave most of 

officer and was detailed as assistant to an ministrative work to committees 
inspector-general, thus looking at the sys- practically blanket authority, or even 4 
tem from both points of view. Many proval before the fact. Their own reports 











tly late and often inaccurate. 
professors objecting that an 
rative’’ dean, newly appointed 
detail, bothering 
answer. In all of 


them of was 
letters to 
ts I had myself, at one time or 
en guilty in word, thought, or 
vears in the army have taught 


the value of such 


I found that a com- 


essity and 
e detail. 
der, to do his job thoroughly 
ad to assemble and familiarize 
concerning those 
had to 


ney He had to be an executive, 


statistics 


s command. He handle 


an instructor in things pertain- 


military. ‘‘Reports’’ were due 
quarters at certain dates and times, 
they had to be accurate reports. 
my staff experience I learned the 


such things to higher authority. 


+ \ experience as a company coln- 
9 r I learned the value of such re- 
: s even to the subordinate officers who 
; ‘cd them. In order to keep track 
itt f property responsibility, in order to 
=_ ster discipline wisely, in order to 


and shape training schedules and 
s, | came to use these things to my 


" progra 


advantage. There were many who 

{ under, and many others who 
™ glibly condemned army ‘‘red tape’’: but 
sider r myself I learned its uses and values. 
trar Further than that I developed a_ habit 
" ising it, and a habit of performing 
- ly minor administrative details. I 


ght this habit back to the university 


and applied myself, with a 

greater intelligence and a greater willing- 
ss, to those so often neglected matters 

inistration. 

broken,”’ 

‘aid the college teacher in the days before 


war, and promptly O.K.’d a petition for 


‘Rules are made to be 
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‘*T shouldn’t sign this, but I'll 
said the lecturer, admit- 


a student. 


+ 


do it this time,’’ 


ting the freshman to a course for which 
he had not the stipulated prerequisites. 
exception, in view of 


said the head of the 


‘*We can make an 
the circumstances, ”’ 
department, and permitted the senior to 
carry more than the maximum number of 
‘I am giving these pro- 
the 


hours per week. 


grams out,’’ said ‘chairman’’ to his 


staff, ‘‘so that you may at least have some- 
thing to vary from.’’ ‘‘I kept no record 


of attendance this semester,”’ said the his- 


torian, when the time came to announce 
the list of those over-cut: and the class 
loudly applauded. ‘‘I want this to be 


known as a ‘snap course,’ said the whim- 


sical old professor to his class in American 


literature, ‘‘so that people will come in 


here, be exposed to, and perhaps infected 


with, the charm of our national men of 


genius.’’ I have heard these things said, 


and have heard of their being said from 


Maine to Texas. from Georgia to San 


Francisco. I have heard of ‘‘academic 


freedom.’’ Asa student I have sat under, 
and as a colleague I have associated with, 
taught and 
political theories destructive of the very 


learned men who economic 


doctrines on which their institutions con- 


trived to exist and to thrive, and men 


some of whom led private lives of the most 


irregular character. I have seen pro- 


fessors stand on their feet and declare 


that they had 
public stand on very contentious public 


frequently taken a very 


questions, without being hindered in the 
least by their fellows or their superiors. 
I have observed instructors insisting on 
their right to teach their classes by what 
methods they pleased so long as they ‘‘got 
results.”’ I firmly believe academic free- 
dom exists, and in the ante-bellum days | 
firmly believed in it. 


Then I served in the army. In uniform 
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value of uniformity. We cover; each instructor has his st 
had heard of discipline and thought train—all in furtherance of 
meant punishment. In the army, : plan Introduce *‘academic’’ 
honorable discharge or a guard house; i! kind of freedom into such 
the schools, expulsion or a caning. ut machinery, and you have the sa 
ine is not punishment. It is loyalty. you would have from introdu 
is morale. It is a state of mind. It  shevism into the Prussian Guar 
is a condition of the personnel which en- cise of academic freedom wastes 
ables the leader to obtain orderly and tracts attention, creates what ou 
efficient results. The company commander _ tional psychologists call ‘‘a fals: 
saw that not only his own orders were’ and ends in the failure of the 
carried out, but also the orders of his conceived general program. 
superiors, and more especially the stand- none of it. 
ing orders and regulations of the army as ec) One of the simplest axio 
a whole. There was no open winking at cational psychology, combining 
breaches of discipline, no granting of association with the practical pr 


t 


‘“exceptions.’’ The young officer soon teaching, says that you shou 
learned the danger of cheap popularity proceed from the known to th 
based on a slighting or a grudging att and make certain that each « 
tude towards rules. The very suceess thoroughly understood before 

of the army depended on the success of the next. The teacher must al 
the organization as such, depended upon things clear, and must be certair 
adherence to principles found satisfactory is clear. But I wonder how 

and universally applied. Every one worked did, prior to 1917, actually mal 
with but one thing in view: the further- clear. We frequently found o 
ance of the common plan. Every one real- quizzes and final examinations 
ized the value of homogeneous effort and students knew very little: but we 
the wastefulness of individual variations, attributed that to their laziness or t 
however well intentioned. The military’ stupidity. Some of us even k 
service taught the value of unity of action books of the ‘‘funny”’ things the st 
and unity of purpose, the value of parallel, wrote: all of us repeated such things 
coordinated action. The training schedule’ great glee over the Faculty Club | 
said ‘‘outpost problems’’ from March 10 table. We were so egotistical 
to Mareh 14. On March 15 the major took attributed the malfeasance to 
his four companies out on a battalion ‘‘out- dents instead of to ourselves. W 
post problem.’’ The eaptains had done found opportunity actually to 
their work; the men were uniformly in-_ on the spot the success of our eff 
structed; and the battalion exercise was waited until it was too late ar 
simply and effectively carried out. Now their ignorance serve for our hm 


that I have exchanged the brown khaki droned along the same old 


for the black gown, I no longer believe the same dusty, dog-eared 


in academic freedom. The sections, the strove for ‘‘interest’’ or for 
courses, the departments, have each their rather than for real _ instruct 


yr fT 


tasks appropriately devised; each has its talked an academic, critical o1 
Py : 
part to play; each course has its field to jargon—quite intelligible, it is t: 
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nd our colleagues—without bother- 
iestion its eomprehensibility among 
lents. We forgot the splendid 


the editor of Shakespeare who 


i 


er his commentaries to his cook 
s never satisfied with their clarity 
could understand. 
army we were teachers too, in- 
men according to definite, pro- 
schedules. We had our jargon of 
and ‘‘pivots’’ and ‘‘balances”’ 
cers,’’ A man could not do his 
squads right’’ until he knew how 
rk time; he could not do ‘“‘left 
er arms’’ until he knew the position 
’. he could not designate a target 
he knew the ‘‘vertieal elock.’’ At 
stage of the instruction, the army 
had an immediate, conerete demon- 
of the suecess of his teaching. 
ould always check by his results and 
rate when necessary. He saw with 
eyes how he had to make things 
ir. I prepared various instruction pam- 
ts for N. C. O.’s and for privates, and 
up orders for a very complex and 
ting form of guard duty. I saw these 
ngs studied and learned by men with 


ttle more than a bare reading knowledge 


yi 


English; I saw by what these men did 
‘re I had failed and where I had sue- 
led in making things absolutely clear. 
such instruction I had to be clear, I 


had to be simple, and I had to be brief. 


returning to university work I have 
| to bring back this habit of clarity, 
| have tried to secure at every possible 

an absolute check on the effective 


ness of my teaching. 


d) In the army our duty was to in- 
ict; in teaching most of us thought our 


luty was to hur] information at our stu- 


nts and then find out if any of it stuck. 
a freshman was stupid, we would flunk 


lrop him from the course, or tell him 


to get a tutor. But if a private was 
stupid, we could not get rid of him, Of 
course, there were ‘‘development battal 
ions,’’ but only the rarest cases went 
there. In the great majority of instances, 
the company commander simply had to 
instruct the just ordinarily stupid fellows. 
He could not flunk them or keep them 
permanently in the guard house. He had 
to scrutinize his results with minute care 
and apply in each case with an almost 
German patience the methods of instrue- 
tion needed. The major or the inspector 
would be around, and a few men could 
spoil the appearance and the record of an 
entire command. The responsibility for 
the instruction was something, then, which 
I learned to assume in the army, and | 
brought a feeling for it back to the uni- 
versity. I do not mean that all lame 
ducks should be handled as if they might 
prove to have been ugly ducklings. I do 
not mean that we should descend to teach 
ing morons. Nor do I believe in pamper- 
ing and petting and mollyeoddling. But 
I likewise do not believe in the free and 
easy attitude of so many teachers. ‘‘ Here 
goes,’’ they seem to say, ‘‘If you get it, 
all right! If you don’t, it’s your fault, 
not mine.’’ This is undirected effort, and 
therefore usually misdirected. Yet this is 
a principle upon which some of our courses 
are conducted. I used to do it in some 
degree myself. Now I believe it is wrong 
I believe that—if the ordinary prerequi- 
sites are satisfied and if the student is 
willing to do his share—the teacher has 
the final responsibility of instructing ac- 
curately and completely. Like the com- 
pany commander, he should be judged by 
his results. This belief I acquired in the 
army. 
ELBRIDGE COLBY 
CAPTAIN, INFANTRY, O. R. C., 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 
AUSTRALIAN UNIVERSITIES CONFERENCE AT the last annual meeting 
N FEREN( of delegates from all the Council of Teachers of Engli 
vas recently held in following statement of principles 


upon the establish- 1. Resolved, That the conference: 


mmittee for separation of ** practi al’’ and ‘‘ literar 


in unit perio ' instruction, varia 
iccording té he natu of each unit, 
han one mo and rarely 
months. These 
ing in reading and writing 
make recommendations tend purpose and emphasis, « 


. , S1oT Aané¢ the th > 
dination of educational re mn and the otne! 


. + : ; b,! 
requested from he more desirabl 
which, ow 


IS increasing 


he holding of inter-university 


lly to promote the exchange 


ooperation 


of the kind 


on in 
advocated 


4. Resolved, That in the 


College Entrance Board there sl 


concerning fit rk nd de lopment 


universities 


It was decided to refer to this standing com- : : 
, ; dad in the group of orations somé 
“ 
mittee the following questions: . , : 


speech more recent 


I 


Appointment of graduate-study boards for ad 
vice to travelling scholars. 5. Resolved, That college entrance: 
Establishment of uniformity of practise in re- in English should estimate consid 
gard to university emoluments and tenure, thought structure, and diction as in no 
Recognition of Australian matriculation and _ ary to the elements of spelling, punctu 
other academic status by the universities of the mar and idiom. 
United Kingdom. 
The relation between the state and the uni THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED 
versity, A news bulletin of the Bureau 
It was also agreed to ask the committee to tion supplies the following data: 
endeavor to arrange for a preliminary confer- The largest high school in t 
ence in London of the Dominions delegates States is the Polytechnic Eveni 
to the British Congress, and to consider School, Los Angeles, Calif.; enrollm« 
whether it would be advisable to send an The total number of high-school 
Australian mission to the United States. The enrolled in the 13,951 high schools fr 
conference also decided to make representa- the statistics announced by 
tions to the government for the alteration of Education were compiled is 1 
the present duty on scientific apparatus which One tenth of all the people 
could not be made in Australia. States are now receiving the 
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tion, but 14 per cent. of those measure to increase public school teachers’ 
first grade complete a high- salaries, but it carries other provisions and 
More than one fourth of the amends the State Constitution relating 


tot 


mt are now completing a high- State school svstem 


Maine 23 per cent. re ach a and kindergarten schor 


while in South Carolina measure, for the 
he youth attain this end. school System 
in the per cent. of tion is not set fo 
who continue their State taxpayers contri <1 $15 per pupil 
kind of school. North Caro- to count ‘hool support in 1! The present 
econd and Kentucky third r $17.! up his measure 
Connecticut, and Ne- increases it ft P The state 
ranking forty-sixth, forty- has heretofore ; 
$15 


nd forty ninth, respec- high schools 


1f Texas proves that “60 this measure is 
” is no longer an ideal, rhe estimated am 
essary to be raised for the curre 
i-school principal receives for high and elementary | 
about $100 per month for over $7,500,000 
‘he estin ated amount 
of lumbix” essary for schoo] purposes 
Massachusetts, and New _ tary only for next school 
1ighest salaries in the order’ by this measure, is over $1: 
pays the lowest average These estimates are based or 
1918-19 and will be exceeded on a basis of 
men teachers has been increased attendance. The ine! ) required 
1902, and at the present time in state taxation because of thi asure W1 
per cen of all high-school * in excess of $5,700,000 
County and district tax levies 
9,120 public high-school tary and high school maintenance ar 
mployed, but in 1918 there $30,000,000 for the current year’s revenues, 
county general taxes being ' 
ize value of the city high-school total, or $15,000,000 
$200,000, while the average value County general taxes will be increased to 
high-school building is about $16,000,000 for school purposes by this meas 
ure. The measure appears to make large re 
Is of the District of Columbia quirements on county taxation, but does not 
argest libraries, California ranks in actual fact. The counties must raise the 
New York third. Maine has the same amount for elementary schools as the 
braries, with Delaware just above it. ‘State contributes, and twice as much for high 
la he fewer students to a teacher schools at the state contributes In view of 


her state in the union, and Georgia What the counties are now raising, this makes 


4 "A , , le ac ‘ ; . qQ2e ’ ~OTTT re rs 
ter number of students per teacher YF little actual increase in county general 
ther state. taxes. Practically the whole burden of the 
increase is cast on the state government 
{0OL TAX INITIATIVE MEASURE IN The measure provides that all school money 


CALIFORNIA received by the counties from the state, and 
to The California Tazxpay« rs’ 60 per cent. of the county moneys, shall be set 


school initiative is ostensibly a aside exclusively fi r teachers’ salaries This 
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THE CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
RECENTLY a committee representing the fac 


State University visited 


a thoroughly modern 
an instructional force 
‘ific work, provision for a 
including men and women of 
udent body number 
lifferent students during the year, 
correlated system of 
“luecational facilities of th 
id museums 
of three dist 
iilding containin 
the training ' those preparing to teach, 
ing a gymnasium and observation school; (2) two 
typical training schools, an integral part of the 
public school system of Cleveland, for experimental 
and practise teaching, with the possibility of ex- 
pansion to the entire educational offerings of the 
largest city in the state; (3) permanent centers 
within Cleveland and its immediate vicinity where 
teachers in service can more conveniently continus 
their training in after-school and Saturday classes. 
Your committee was not only surprised but al- 
most amazed at the magnitude and character of 


the plant and of the work carried on at the school. 


THE EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE AT HARRIS 
BURG, PA. 


Dr. Tuomas E. Fixecan, state superintend- 
ent of public instruction for the common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, has announced that 
the second annual session of the Educational 
Congress will be held at Harrisburg on No- 
vember 11, 12 and 13. The congress is called 
again this year, with the cordial approval of 
Governor Sproul. 

This congress will devote its time to the con- 
sideration of the report of Dr. Leonard P. 


Ayres, of the Russell Sage Foundation, on the 


workers 


Know the 


ol systems of 
prepared the report 


17 


will attend the e 


principal address 


An advisory co 


} +] 
| , ne wr 
i i it pre 


THE INAUGURATION OF THE PRESID! 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


At the University of Micl 
14, 15 and 16, Marion L. 


president of Smith Colleg 


sity of Minnesota, was 
of the university The completed 


for the induction exercises fi 


THURSDAY MORNING, 
9.30 a.M.—Academie processi 
10.30 a.M.—Inaugural session: 
Historical address: Harry B. Hut 
president of the University of M 
Induction of the president: Victor M 
Inaugural address: ‘‘The functions 
university,’’ Marion L. Bureon. 
Functions of the governing board,’’ 
Abbott, trustee, Uviversity of 
Functions of the fag ity,’’ Prof 


Leighton, Ohio State 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 
The integration of the university 
Williston Walker, provost of Yak 
Aeademic freedom and social res] 
Robert E. Vinson, president of t! 
of Texas, 
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university in training for citi- iscussion of problems confronting th 
Roseoe Pound, dean of the law ards of universities, 


nN 


Harvard University. >. Luncheon for representatives, regents 


ty and international relationships,’’ f state universities. Michigan Union. 


4. Faleoner, president of the Uni 
suneaee. EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


EVENING Mrs. JOSEPHINE CorLiss Preston has be 


guests and members of the nominated as state super 


DAY MORNING, OCTOBER 15 elected professor of sec 
dealing with administrative Drake University, Des Moines, 
partment is being established f 
iniversities,’’ Lotus D. Coffman, this fall. 


he University of Minnesota. 
Haruan C. Hines, Ph.D., h 


ant director of the department 


education and its bearings 


’ Samuel P. Capen, director of 


‘ouncil on Education. ogy and education: 


yf adequately trained university Angele 


Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, dean the 
Tniversity. 
is of research in American uni- 
Professor Vermon L, Kellogg, sec 
omoes, Hughes classes. 
National Research Council, 
Russett L. Davinson, 
4 . >*17 [na | } " lar 
AFTERNOON Acade my, Billerica, Mass., has been el 


movement,’’ A. Ross Hill principal of Goddard Seminary, Barre, 
nt of the University of Missouri. succeeding Principal O. K. Hollister, now 


ition of the units of the educational Westbrook Seminary, Portland, Me 


to meet the needs of varying types of Mr. Jacos G. Cotuicort, state supery 


nts,’’ Charles A. Prosser, director, Wil- : , . ‘ ' : 
vocational education in Indiana, has 


xl Dunwoody Institute. : - 
scien hen sel teieieendithen st general manager of the Columbus sch 
Cowling, president of Carleton Dr. Ex_tswortu Lowry, pri 

Winona, Minn., Normal School, 
with the vital activities of life,’’ pointed district superintendent 
ick P. Fish, trustee, Massachusetts In- Indianapolis, in charge of 
of Technology. tivities. 
Cuarues A. Benepict, A.M. (Columbia, 10), 


FRIDAY EVENING : 
has been appointed superintendent 


3, invited guests and members 


: . pti” in North Tarrytown, New York. 
aculty of professorial rank. Michigan 
Cuarves F. Harper, principal of the high 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 16 school, Syracuse, N. Y., died on September 14 


Meeting of regents of state universi- = Qzayton L. Erwin, of Barton, Vt., has been 


Michigan Union. elected superintendent of schools in the towns 
iry problem,’’ Charles L. Sommers, re- , Rockin 
VOCKI 


rf rham and Westminster. 


of the University of Minnesota, : = . 
CC. ©. Hitcucock, of Syracuse, N. Y., has 


fees and tuition charges,’’ Theodore M. 
: ay. ; = ] - 5 ntandas P an : 
mmond, regent of the University of Wis- been elected superintendent of us at Ot. 
Johnsbury, Vt. 
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Water B. Spencer, A.B. (Yale, 704), has. religions of ancient times.” H 


resigned from the Travelers Insurance Com- lecture on “ Turkey in Asia” bef 
pany and has accepted the principalship of the tional Geographical Society. 
new Commercial High School in New Haven, Tur Boston School Committe 
Von! ing on October 4 granted leave 
R, L. Sackett, dean of the school of engi- three months to Dr. J. Mace A 
neering at the Pennsylvania State College, has of the department ot psycho g 
been appointed chairman of the technical edu- study, of the Boston Normal Sch 
ation committee of the National Association a specialist in the United States B 
tf Corporation Schools. Education, Washington, D. ¢ H 
Cuas. C. SHERROD, superintendent of the city pare health literature for teacher 
chools of Morristown, East Tenn., has been and will lecture before teachers 
appointed a member of the state board of edu ation. 
cation by Governor Roberts. On1o WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY an 
Mr. S. Epwarp Gaste, for sixteen years Dr. Edwin D. Jones, formers 
instructor in the boys’ high school at Lan- economics at the University of M 
caster, Pa., has resigned. The resignation now on leave from Harvard, wil 
came simultaneously with a statement issued course of lectures during the se 
by the local chapt r of the American Federa before classes in economics and 
t n of Teachers in which they deplore the ministration mm the subject of e 
recent declaration of State Superintendent management. Mr. Jones is a grad 
Finegai that teachers may not join labor Wesleyan of the class of 1892 
organizations. Tue College Day address on O 
Water WixGus has been appointed director the Western College for Women, 
of the school of journalism established recently Pr \fessor Ke ndriec 3. Babeock, di 
at the University of the Philippines. college of arts of the University of | 
R. A. Wetis, dean of Park College, Mis- Wirt the opening of the acaden » 4 
souri, and professor of mathematics, has be- establishment of the group of courses 
come associate professor of mathematics in chology as a department separate 
the Ypsilanti, Michigan, State Normal Col- department of philosophy becomes : 
lege. tive at Princeton University. The nev 


A. F. KuHLMAN, now director of surveys of Ment of psychology will be in charge 


the Southern Division of the American Red fessors Howard C. Warren and Henr S 


Cross, Atlanta, Georgia, has been elected to McComas. 


an assistant professorship in sociology at the At the University of Paris, Dr. P. Pai 
University of Missouri. professor of rational mechanics and a former - 
Leave of absence has been granted by premier of France, has been appoint 


Columbia University to Richard J. H. Gotteil, fessor of celestial mechanics in plac 
professor of Semitic languages, in order that fessor P. Appell. Dr. E. J. Cartan, pr 
he may accept the invitation of the French of differential calculus has been apy 


Ministry of Education to spend the year at Professor Painlevé’s chair, and Professor E. ] 
the new University of Strasbourg and organ- J. Vessiot, new sub-director of the E N 
ize its work in Arabic, Syriac and the history male Supérieure, to Professor Cartan’ 
of the Near East. Don MiGueL p—E Unamuno, professor 
Sm Wituiam Ramsay, the Scottish archeol- and ex-rector of the University at Sal 
ogist arrived in New York on October 6 to has been condemned to sixteen years’ impri: , 


lecture at Yale University on “comparative onment for lése majesté. The act comm 










7) 0°) 
16, 192 )} 


riting of two articles about the king 
paper at Valencia. It is said that the 
= covered by a recent amnesty. 

Belgian exchange fellows will study 
Cniversity of this 
Etienne Verbist, rural sociology and 

d American commercial law. Dr. 

Vorbist. from the date of his enlistment on 


California year. 


Ayoust 5, 1914, served during the period of 
Pierre De Brabandre, 
a medical officer in 


the artillery. 
2 He was 
Field Army, and has been awarded 
Paul 
the war he attended Liege Univer- 
d published with Professor L. Fred- 
study on physiology of the nervous 
heart. Mlle. Alice 
S it, research on optics and ionization. 
Mile. 
ties in a high school for girls in the 


War Cross. Fabry, bacteriology. 


the frog’s 


Seouvart is professor of 

Brussels. 

if the public schools of Lowell, 

Mass., were suspended on October 6, in recog- 
f the funeral of Arthur K. Whitcomb, 

r twenty-one years superintendent of the 


s . \S 


| school system and for twenty years also a 
grammar school master, serving both in the 
Mr. Whit- 


» retired under the law, at the close of the 


Varnum and Greenhalge schools. 


) 
OL Vear. 


” Tue New York City Board of Superin- 
ndents has named the new cooperative high 
the John Haaren Cooperative High 

School. Associate Superintendent Meleney in 
arge of high schools, offered the resolutions, 
ng a high tribute to the late Dr. Haaren, 


ing his long and valuable services in the 
stem and devoted work in establishing the 
out 
perative high school. 


perative classes of which came the 


p [x addition to an advance in its appropria- 
u from $8,075,348.87 to #12,526,583.31, the 
ston School Committee seeks $1,500,000 
more. A movement to secure the appropria- 
tion will be made at the special session of the 
Legislature to be called in November. The 
nereased cost of fuel and supplies, as well 
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as higher pay for teachers, figure in the esti- 
mated requirements. 


Yate University has received the gift of 
an important collection of Egyptian antiqui- 
Ludlow S. Bull, B.A. 1907. 
The establishment of two funds in the 
university by bequests is announced 
William Milne Grinnell, B.A. 1881, has left 
a fund of $10,000 which is to be used, in ae- 


ties made by 
new 


also 


an endowment 
WwW hile M rs. 


Bradbury 


cordance with his 
fund in the School of Fine Arts; 
Emmeline Reed Bedell, 
Bedell, B.A. 1876, and sister of Charles 
Henry Reed, B.A. 1872, has established by will 
“The Charles Henry Reed Fund” and “ The 
Bedell Fund.” These funds of 


$5,000 each are unrestricted. 


Mr. Mrs. S. Marcus 
Cincinnati, have given $5,000 to Harvard Uni- 


request, as 


widow of 


Bradbury 


AND FECHHEIMER, of 
versity for the establishment in the Harvard 
School of Business Administration of a fund 
to be known as the Nathan Fechheimer Loan 
Fund, in memory of their son who was pre 
paring for admission to Harvard. The fund 
is to be used for loans to students of the Busi- 
ness School to help them meet the expenses of 
tuition and of living while they are training 
for their business careers. 


Tue will of ex-Senator W. Murray Crane, 
of Dalton, Mass., makes numerous public be- 
quests including: Town of Dalton, for Dalton 
Public $25,000. of Dalton, 
$25,000, income to be expended by the school 
work or 


Library, Town 
committee for special educational 
instruction. of Dalton, the 
half interest in Pine Grove Park, to be used 


Town testator’s 
as a public playground and recreation park. 
An additional $100,000 for erection of a com- 
munity house for the inhabitants of Dalton 
and trust fund of $100,000 for its maintain- 


ance. Young Men’s Christian Association of 
Dalton. $50,000. Berkshire County School 
for Crippled Children, Pittsfield. $50,000. 
Williams College, $25,000. Hampton Insti- 
tute, $10,000. Tuskegee Institute, $10,000. 
Perkins Institute, Boston, $10,000. Mount 
Holyoke College, $10,000. Williston Semi- 
nary, $5,000. Wilbraham Academy, $5,000. 








Tur Nat i} Couneil of Teachers 
nth birthday at the 
the Auditorium Hotel, 
Chicago, November 25-27. One of the fea 
a } 


Lure be a gathering of charter members 


f ité ~ é 


unusual amount of im- 


yusiness. At the last annual meet 
f d rectors passed a resolution 


ttees to finish their work and 


q gy all cor 
x ble present final reports this year. 

Besid he usual general session and tv 
ferences ther Vl ] be tw section meet- 

ng ich for ¢ ere nen and schoo people 

An amendment ft he constitut 3s pr 
ed increasing the dues from $2 . 


Aw extensive study of rural schools is about 


committee representing 


to be undertaken by 


us agricultural and educational bodies in 


e state. The aim is to determine what is 
ictually being done now in village and coun 
trv schools, what the farmers want in their 


‘as accumulated data may 


n the schools; and then 


ndicate, ought to bi 
take such steps as may carry the decisions 
effect. 


has twenty-one members, appointed by 
\ PI : 


ymmendations into The com 


» Grange, the Dairymen’s League, the 
Bureaus, the Federation 
of Home Teachers’ Asso- 
‘iation, and the Department of Rural Educa- 
Cornell 


mmittee has organized by 


mn of Farm 
Bureaus, the State 
tion in the college of agriculture of 
The Cc 
ecting Professor George A. Works, chairman, 
and E. R. Eastman, editor of The 
Leaque Ne Us, 


University 


Dairymen’s 


secretary. 


last day of registra- 
students at Cornell 


University was 4,803, just eight more than last 


ON Sept mber 30, the 


tion, the total number of 


vear at the same time. Of this number, there 


149 fewer new students than last year, 


were 
and a correspondingly greater number of old 
students. According to a statement given out 


by the university secretary, the decrease in 


number of new students is “ the result of ef- 
forts to keep down numbers and promote sound 
growth ” and because this year “ the university 
has strictly enforced a rule against admitting 
new students with entrance conditions and has 
than usual with advanced 


admitted fewer 
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VoL VT 
standing. The number of won 
has been limited t ne thous 
I statement says the limit of s 

» 4 ] 
ng r wome S l¢ S WAS I 


and the trustees then decided n 


larger number of women for t 
vear the figures at the opening sl 


old students and 1,600 new, a 


this year 3,352 old students and 1,4 
dents registered 

HarRVARD’s enrollment on Oct 
»,4581, or 459 


a corresponding date Late 


more thi 


is expected, will bring the 
tion up to more than 5,500, but 
tigures of 5,656 in 1916 will be exces 


uncertain. The freshman class 


gain over that of last year, 6 
enrolled, an advance of 86 r} 
Y78 first-year men in college rai 


classified,” because they nave tral 


Harvard from some other colleg 
otal of the new students is 901 
on record. The college enr Ilm 
Last 
their 
This 
smaller and explains 


of only 24 


year war veterans returned 
education as out-ot-course 


vear the out-of-course reg 


students in the e 
The new graduate school of rT 
its first year with 96 students, which is 
favorable record. Of thes 


and 34 


who have ever bee} 


sidered a 


are men are women. Thesi 


first women 
candidacy for a Harvard degre¢ M 
schools show gains | 


professional 
ness school’s figures of 452 is 
The 
medical schoo 

has 439, or 2 


than last year, while the dental sc! 


iaw scn 


68 over last 
74; the 


year. 
a gain of 
attendance is limited, 
an increase of 43. the total registrat 


251. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
STAFF APPOINTMENTS BY STATE BOARDS FOF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


THE time will soon be here when \ 


r} 


and industrial education will be weighed 
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veral quarters we already see parently quite general lack of understanding 
at time is very near. Man- f the special needs of this particular type of 


= given free rein fora number work, and the special professional prepara- 


was weighed in the balance: tion necessary for success in the very impor- 
tine. The administration of tant positions of organizing, directing and 
. Sears Act has been severely criti- supervising the work in the field of industrial 
stigated by a congressional educat 
1 an g their numerous recom Ever since th real tol f the Federal 
find one recommending that Board for Vocational Education in 1917, one 
Roard for Voeational Educatior ft utstanding fe res of the entire pla 
© dia enamine: e various state é: 
for vocational education up partments, having to do with th dministra 
t time has been quite largely one tion of th dustrial education featur f the 
nd promotion. When the advo- Smith-Hughes law, is the apparently haphaz 
education were ready to ird method of selecting candidates, and ma 
eonstructive work. after king appointments to the various important 
period, the whole movement was ‘SUPervisory and executive positions on the sev 
y much wider field by the  ¢ral state staffs 
g e 4 e emergency, so it is very A person’s fitness for any of these positions 
f xeuses for anv of these condi- Might be analyzed and classified under th 
exist 3ut the war is nov following six headings 
1. General education. 
t is the time for sound construe- ~~ “Pec!a! professional education, 
ng. in preparation for the day of 3. Industrial and business experiet 
2 , a » ot heed. Aloor off Bucs $. Proven ability in the special field of indus 


. ; . ; trial educatio 

ses of our special field of in nga 

—_ 5. Proven ability to organize, execute, supe 

ve need to scrutinize our 

) eee : ; vise and administer. 

the scientine impersonal atti- : . 

or ars - 6. Personality. 

1. establishing standards in our pak 

; : er The writer has been asked to write to many 

mpare favorably with those . . 

: auf? state boards, during the past four years, recom 

ready set up in other fields of a ' 
mending people for important positions on the 

staffs of state departments. Also to give 


oe : : ypinions concerning those who had already 
ere; In the majority Or Cases it made application. In almost every case the 
ly traceable to weak administra- 
supervision, on the part of state au- hy: h 
It must be kept in mind that the 
rities are entirely, and solely, re- one choser If this is general]: 
r the proper development of the partially true, it presents a situation that is 
their respective states. In fact alarming and worthy of our consideratior 
ne of states’ rights is carried to such Whether this condition 
ne extreme, in the administration of the not, May be easily ascertained by examini1 


izghes Law, that a federal agent has the list of state officials. having to do with in 


given permission by the state authori- dustrial education in various capacities within 
» re he can examine any of the work their several states. If this were done, it is 
DR that state. quite certain that some astonishing situations 


fundamental cause of the majority of would be discovered. 


se ofttimes glaring weaknesses, is the ap- In some cases, men without experience in 
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this field, without special preparation, or even 

sympathy with industrial education have been 

given very responsible positions, because they 

already in the employ of the state board, 

t was easier to give them the new posi- 

a larger salary, than to raise their sal- 

ary in the old position. Other cases savor 

strongly of old-fashioned polities. Others ar 

plainly cases of nepotism and personal predi- 
lection 

It can no longer be said that there are 

‘ll-trained, competent people for these 

ions. Several of our great uni- 
spent a large amount of time, 
money, organizing professional 
preparing people for these positions. 
universities are now graduating num- 
f proven ability, with special 
ining—experts and specialists 
» field of the administration of vocational 
and industrial education. These men are con 
tinually being passed over by state authori- 
ties in favor of some local unknown, those re- 
sponsible for the appointment finding it an 
easy method of giving promotion, salary in- 
atisfying some political pledge or 

debt. 

In the final analysis the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education will be held responsible 
for any weakness or failure in the national 
program of vocational education under the 
Smith-Hughes Act, exactly as they were for 
weakness under the Smith-Sears Act. They 
presumably approve of all appointments made 
by State Boards for Vocational Education. 
We do not believe that they are exercising 
sufficient care in examining the qualifications 
of state board appointees before granting such 
approval. 

We, therefore, would most respectfully sug- 
gest that the same procedure be followed in 
the case of State Board appointees as is now 
followed in the case of every other person who 
is working under the Smith-Hughes Law; 
namely, a careful scrutiny and valuation of 
the qualifications, record, education, training, 
experience, evidences of ability, and personality 
of such persons. 

We would also most respectfully suggest the 


publication of the standar 
qualifications which must 
board appointees before ; 
ynition by the federal board. 


We would also suggest th 


Board for Vocational Educat 


17 


questionnaire to all state 

agents working under tl 

in an endeavor to disc 

siderable proportion 

have the qualificat 

to do successful w 

industrial educatio 

and agents in the 

education have qualific: 

field, that are equal to th 

ilar officials and agents in 

cultural education, home e 

tional home making, and teacher 

working under the Smith-Hughe 
Finally, we would suggest tha 


this investigation be published 


i] 


tional Summary,” the official pul 


the Federal Board for Vocational] 


ARTHUR FRan} 


DEPARTMENT OF TRADE AND 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE 


PROJECT-PROBLEM 
I aM not an educator. My w 
necessitates an appreciation 
point of view (so far as is 
person) and some passing kn 
rent educational movements. 
When I first became aware 
lem ” as applied to a method of te 
not overly impressed. It seemed 


ing more than a new phrase for 


thing. It was only another way of 
ing the method of the real teach 
who beguiles her pupils into thin 


through for themselves, freshly, 


} 
\ 


the teacher whose method begins a1 


a parrot-like recitation of facts. 
The problem method as I saw 


as the Pyramids. Broadly, it was t 


of every good teacher, who, rec: 


; 


NIZII 
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toiled to give to 


self. My solution was too 
‘problem method” slip glibly 
References to it 
lions in the spring all over 
Here the simile ceases, 
ar a common resemblance, 
rson who writes about the 
means something different 

ry person, 
buttonholing teachers. I said, 
tially, tell me what you mean 
method.” Need I say that no 
ere alike? One or two did say 
lon’t know.” Yet strangely 
f these latter had been using the 


understood it, success- 


on of minor projects, 
be solved by a project, 
lemanding the exercise of choice, 
to whose answer no possible clue 
se answer all possible clues 
given, 

that my attention was diverted 
t.” To my lay mind, it was be- 
label such diverse and incongruous 
bird-bath, an Arctic expedition, 
l’s poetry, homemade gingerbread, 
and the League of Nations as 
at was more, it seemed a pretty 
r one small word to stagger under. 
ppears that highly complex things like 
e opera and enjoying a sunrise are 
The latter presents difficulties. Sup- 
lid not enjoy the sunrise, what then? 
half enjoyed it? If one were to judge 
ree and easy application of project to 
ng from a necktie rack to the Panama 


Canal, a pr ject Was, in effect, anything at all 


What I wanted was a definition that would 


detine some thing workabl 

The obvious course was to look up every 
thing on the project. Life is brief. The litera 
ture on the subject is long See Poole’s In 
dex, after Prohibition.) Too, there are a 
number of other things on which I desire to 
inform myself, things like regional geography, 
behaviorism, commu ivgiene, and th 
theory of relativity. 

This accounts fi 


only that a project 


a proble m, 
b) a complex pro 
‘ an aggregation of 
(d) a purposeful act, 
) a whole-hearted purposeful act, 
(f) a large topic, 

q) a plan in the teachert’s mind, 

h a project-question, a project-exercise, 
project-com plex when viewed by 
pupil), 

a question-project, an exercise project, 
complex-project when viewed by 


teacher 


The last two lef 


Yet behind all t 
» loose thinkin: 
a grow 
that knowing and doing 
must advance hand in hand 
‘f an honest attempt, how 


and society by tyi 


problem” 
I suppose that the “ pr \-project ” and 


the project problem ” were inevitable. How 


could it be otherwise when project and prob 
lem are used interchangeably, yet are rigidly 
differentiated, frequently in the same book? 
The problem has been called the father of the 
project, and the project is known as the 
mother of the problem. Certainly there is an 
affinity. ... This theme of relationship is a 
fascinating one. It rivals in interest the an- 
cient query relative to the chicken and the 











egg. O in ponder endlessly this important 
matter | rity 

And speaking of eggs—there is the parable 
if i hed ger on vast. 

I generations, adults consumed poathed 
riers toast, unthinkingly, for breakfast and 
luncheon. They gave them to the children for 
tea. A poached egg on toast was nourishing 
It was eas digest, and it was, moreover, in 
ter gy, 1 ittractive There it was with 
he warm brown of the toast making a perfect 


setting for the delicate pinky oval framed 


And so the poached 


= yy 1c't { \ ( 
ey t | 5S own unassuming way p! 
g nourishment and cultivating the esthet 
tastes ‘ litiess generations It was Aa 


poached egg on toast, and it was nothing more. 


But the day came when some person, blind 
to its beauty d to its practical function, 
d, “ This is not a poached egg on toast. It 


is a Problem.” Forthwith a cult clustered 


around that simple egg. Having started with 


the problem, it matter to call the 


a pr 


was an easy 

Opinions differed, however, 
| held that the tout 
and the problem, or project- 


ject. 
schoo ensemble 
was th pre ject; 
problem, consisted in getting the egg on to the 
Radical 


+} " ? 
ne t st on to 


intact. thinkers were in favor 


of putting the egg. 

And in proportion as the controversy grew, 
the usefulness of the poached egg on toast de- 
clined, since the intense agitation as to the 
interfered with the 


nature of the problem 
I 


the human 


; ; 
ne raat . £ tha . . 
proper digestion of the egg in 


ELIZABETH Davis 


QUOTATIONS 


WOMEN IN THE HARVARD GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF EDUCATION 


of education has made 

Ninety students had 
already enrolled at the time of this writing, 
About half are 
candidates for degrees on full-time programs, 


THE graduate school 


a promising beginning. 
with others certain to come. 


the rest part-time students. Only nine are 


special students—that is, students without 


complete college training and hence not candi- 


dates for degrees. Many combine the study of 
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t hing and s | administrat 
vanced irses in a department 
ft arts d sciences. It is t 
~ i ) t 4 ur ~ ‘ rT di ry 
either heir year ot pr I ir 
\\V I ney re I ti ul \ =| 
: il Improvement, to combine y 
tf the problems of their work 
= t it I turt I > udy t 
to teach The s bids 
Dtat \ feact rs al d S 
S 3 stru 

und gat : f 
edge of education 

With these purposes ‘ 
that t sc} should admit ¥ 
play an impor t part A meri 
th as t ic! TS al d as scl )] fh 
mal s ls and llege depart 
tion they train t isands for s 


seeKing as stud 


graduate school, 
ers in the profession, could not excl 
t expected, | 


wever, th 


sutnumber the men, nor 


likely to attract more 
preponderance of women in 
comes chiefly in the elementary 
for these schools the state norn 
most of the fundamental techni 


The women in the graduate se 


seeking any part in the “ lif 
, for that matter, in the 

The school will doubtless develop s 
activities of its own as may fron 
appear to be appropriate. There 

to consider these students the vang 
feminine army determined to inv 
partment of the university. Won 
been admitted, through Radcliffe, 
Radcliffe its 


undergraduate instruction by Har 


courses at Harvard. 


ers. The reasons for admitting wor 


new department for professional 


tr 


specific, applying clearly and s 
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es, and 


H irvard. 


a 


f education. The newly-ad- 
women will seek no privileges 
which properly belong to students 
The Bulletin wishes to them, 
thren” in the 
in their joint under- 


Bulletin. 


school, and to the 
success 

{/umni 
rd University opens its door 
the new grad- 


and they 


are entering 
are enter- 
a bona fide Harvard 

beginning of the end? Will the 
Ph.D. or A.M. or M.D. soon cease to 
ely a masculinity svmbol? Already 
s not a single graduate or pro 

that is closed to women, 
the 


ne at Columbia, with unin- 
eXCE pti n of the law school. Oxford, 
type of Harvard, has lately done 


the last vestiges of sex privilege. 
long hold out? 
fact so 


ation as the news items would 


resent innovation is not in 
This is not the first appear- 


men on the Harvard campus. But 


ned ication de facto has long been the 


the graduate schools or arts and 
women have lately been 
the courses in the medical 
the last week had 
ved the privilege of calling herself a 
the 


arts and sciences women and men 


while 
ny of 
woman until 


te for a Harvard degree. In 


the same classes, pass the same exami- 


nd fulfill the same thesis require- 
but when the course is completed the 
from Radcliffe, 


Incidentally, of course, the 


receive degrees not 


rd fellowships and prizes are not open 


to compete for. In the medical 


each course is open to women or not, 


liscret 


ion of the individual instructor. 
school and most of the others exclude 


irely 


urse, it would have been rather ab- 


r the new school of education to an- 


itself as a school for male educators 
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only. Nine tenths of all 


the teachers of 

and le arrogance, 
even at Harvard, would hardly go so far as to 
that 
bothering about 


the 


country are women, ma 


say the only teachers that are worth 


are to be found among th 
remaining one tenth. 


the all-male 


Still, the upholders of 


tradition must view as a portent 


: , ’ 
the spectacle of women boldly ealling the: 
Harvard. 

Harvard 


against the 


daughters of 


SeCLVesS 


ars ago the 


some ve 
dents, in petitioning 
the school to women, set forth 


“Whenever a woman should 


herself cay 


medical 


argument that 


prove able of an inte 


achievement this latter would cease to cor 


stitute an honor to the men who had pre 


viously prized it.” The present-day inheritors 


that 


The 


days of 


the 


New York 


must f« l 


of this sentiment 
their glory are numbered 


Tribune. 


ELECTION OF RHODES SCHOLARS 


THE results of the annual election of Rhodes 
scholars to represent the United States at the 
University of Oxford were announced on Sep 
tember 26, by Professor Frank Aydelotte, of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
American the Rhodes 
The quota for the United States this year, as 


was the case last year, was sixty-four instead 


secretary of trustees. 


of the normal thirty-two, thus making up for 
the postponement of elections during the war. 


The scholars elected as for 1920 will 


: 


go to 
Oxford in January, 1921, and those elected as 
for 1921 October of 


bring the appointments back to the regular 


will go in that year to 


schedule. Next year the quota for the United 
States will be thirty-two, and two thirds of the 
will elect one man while those 


states each, 


which this year made two appointments will 
have no election. 

The 
chosen from 500 former Rhodes scholars now 
About 400 


candidates for the sixty-four appointments, the 


selections were made by committees 


living in this country men were 
competition this year being larger than ever 
before. The increased interest in the scholar- 


ships in this country is paralleled by the favor- 
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able arrangements now in force for their re- Iowa, 1921, Willis D. Nutting (9 


ception in Oxford. Resolutions recently passed of Iowa), Iowa City, Iowa. 
Kansas, no appointment. 
Kentucky, 1920, John H. Davis 
Kentucky), Lexington, Ky 


Louisiana, 1920, Arthur Vidrin (| 


by the university admit the men to junior or 
senior standing with much less difficulty than 
in the past, while the new degree of Ph.D. has 


been established largely t tt the needs of vs , - 

( ( bl ) d irgeiy to meet e need 1 niversity), Ville Platte. La 

the American students. Louisiana, 1921, Edward Dubuis g 
Rhodes scholars are chosen in accordance College), Opelius, La. 


“a7 
] 


with a threefold requirement in the will of Maine, 1920, John T. Powers 

Cecil John Rhodes, which comprise character, Machias, Me. . 
intellectual ability and physical vigor. No Maryland, 1920, Beverly W. Smith, Jr 
Hopkins University), Baltimore 


Massachusetts, 1920, William CH r 


written examinations are held, the men being 


chosen on the basis of their school or college 





vard University), Cambridge, Mass 
Michigan, 1921, Albert Charles Jacobs (Univer 
sity of Michigan), Ann Arbor, Mich 


record, supplemented by a person interview 
with the committee of selection. 
The following are the men chosen this year, 


subject to the ratification of the Rhodes trus- _ Minnesota, 1921, J. L. Fulton, Jr. (H 
xi University), Cambridge, Mass. 

wees: Mississippi, 1921, Frank K. Mitchell (Milleare 
Alabama, 1921, James S. Childers (Oberlin Col College), Salis, Miss. 

lege), Birmingham, Ala, Missouri, 1921, Corwin Edwards versity of 


Arizona, 1920, Franklin D Walker (University Missouri), Columbia, Mo. 
of Arizona), Flagstaff, Ariz. Montana, 1920, R. H. Beckwith (U rsit 


Arizona, 1921, M. Bradford Trenham (Univer- Montana). Missoula, Mont. 


IV ¢ 7 4 a) i hee d i 
“a . iain ae : ne tidied : Montana, 1921, J. A. Farmer (University of 
Arkansas, 1921, Joseph A unt niversity of : 
— i, ; Montana), Missoula, Mont. 


Missouri), Fort Smith, Ark. 
California, 1921, William F. Adams Leland 


Stanford, Jr., University), Stanford University, 


Nebraska, 1921, Russell R. Peters (C 
versity), Omaha, Neb. 

Nevada, 1920, no appointment 

Nevada, 1921, Charles M. Chatfi 
of Nevada), Reno, Nev. 
Te. Yale New Hampshire, 1920, C. E, Newt Dart 


California. 

Colorado, 1921, Murray F. Skinker (University 
of Colorado), Denver, Col 

Connecticut, 1920, O. T. Davidson, 
, Somerville, Mass. 
New Jersey, 1920, John Marsha r rg 


T 


University), Dayton, Ohio. College 


Delaware, 1920, William P. Hamilton (Prince- 


—— . ye . = Yniwoaraitw -rineeton 
ton University), Wilmington, Del. (Princeton University), Prin a 


Delaware, 1921, Christopher L. Ward, Jr. ( Wil- New Mexico, 1920, Milan W. Garrett (Universit 
liams College), Wilmington, Del. of New Mexico), Stanford University, Calif 
Florida, 1920, Arthur P. Moor (John B, Stet New Mexico, 1921, John V. Hopkins (Stat 
son University), Atlanta, Ga. lege of New Mexico), Magdalen, N. M 
Florida, 1921, Herbert G. Ford (University of New York, 1920, Alexander Buel Trowbridge ’ 
Florida), Tampa, Fla. Cornell University), Flushing, L. I 
Georgia, 1921, Robert Graham Heiner (Jobns North Carolina, 1920, C. P. Spruill, Jr. (Univer ne 
Hopkins University), Fort Screven, Ga. sity of North Carolina), N. C. REACT 
Idaho, 1920, Ernest K. Lindley (University of North Carolina, 1921, W. B. Bolick Trir | 
Idaho), Lawrence, Kan. lege), Durham, N. C. guished 
Idaho, 1921, Edwin D, Ford, Jr. (Whitman Col- North Dakota, 1920, Franzo H. Crawfor , 
lege), Weiser, Idaho. versity of North Dakota), University, N. D . i 
Illinois, 1920, Frederic R. Gamble (Knox Col- North Dakota, 1921, Gjems Fraser (Universi! 
lege), Galesburg, Il. of North Dakota), Crayd, N. D. 
Indiana, 1920, Norman Littell (Wabash College), Ohio, 1920, Aura Smith, Jr. (Ohio Wes 


versity), Delaware, Ohio. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Wilburg J. Holleman (Univer- 
1), Stigler, Okla. 
1921, Joseph A. Brandt (University 
Tulsa, Okla. 
°1, Gerby S. Miller University of 
Ore 
1, 1920, John V. Lovitt (University 
a), Philadelphia, Pa. 
i, 1920, James Q. Dealey, Jr. (Brown 
Providence, R. I. 
920, Edwin F. Moseley ( Wof- 
Laurens, 8. C. 
1921, Joseph E, Norwood (Uni- 
: South Carolina), Columbia, 8. C. 
. ta, 1920, Albert L. MeMillan (Uni- 
South Dakota), Alpena, S. D. 
. takota, 1921, Marshall M. Knappen 
. Brookings, S. D. 
1920. William Frierson ( Vanderbilt 
Nashville, Tenn. 
etions not completed. 
Ralph E. Lewis (University of 
Salt Lake City. 
J. Morris Christensen (Utah Agri- 
re), Logan, Utah. 
920, Alexander Van Santvoord (Yale 
Bennington, Vt. 
1920, Arthur Lee Kingsolving (Uni- 
rginia), Baltimore, Md. 
gton, 1921, Kenneth C. Cole (University 
, Seattle, Wash. 
rginia, 1920, Samuel Walter Washington, 
ginia Military Institute), Charleston, 


rginia, 1921, Henry Harrison Cooke 
Charleston, W. Va 
sin, 1921, Clyde Emery (Wisconsin Uni- 
rsity), Madison, Wis. 

g, 1920, Charles B. Coolidge (University 


Military Institute) 


; 


, Laramie, Wyo. 
g, 1921, Frederick W. Layman (Univer- 
Wyoming), Laramie, Wyo. 


REACTION IN GERMAN UNIVERSITIES: 


se who are familiar with the distin- 


gushed history of German universities and 


something of their glorious traditions 

erality and freedom may well be dis- 
“1 at the conservative attitude which to- 
s throughout these institutions on 


al 


rge F. Nicolai in The Freeman. 


all questions, from trifles connected with the 
drinking-customs and duelling etiquette of 
the students to world problems of the highest 
social and political import; and the thought- 
ful observer can not but be terrified by the 
brutal intolerance with which the cives aca- 
demici is everywhere overwhelming the dis- 
sentient minority. 

What are the facts of the present situation? 
The reactionary majority among the students 
in the average German university to-day may 
be safely estimated at from ninety to ninety- 
tive per cent. of the whole, and among the 
professors at from ninety-five to one hun- 
dred per cent. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that only a very small fraction, less 
than ten per cent. of the students and teach- 
ing staffs, has any political interests of any 
sort; the rest, simply because of sheer intel- 
lectual laziness, allow themselves to be car 
ried along on the flowing tide of reaction, now 
everywhere in full flood, offering no opposi- 
tion even to the plottings and plannings of 
the royalists, imperialists and chauvinists. 
Instinctively this inert mass opposes the new 
Germany just because it is new, being willing, 
apparently to accept the new régime only 
when it has become old. The average student 
and professor is not a “ political animal”; in 
other words, he is not a true citizen. He is 
at best either passive or neutral, or at worst 
an easily-influenced puppet; that is why he 
never leaves the compact majority, the herd, 
which has been portrayed so realistically by 
Ibsen and analyzed so scrupulously by Le 
Bon. One need not, therefore, attach too 
much importance to these reaciionary cliques 
among our professors and the youths who 
follow them; it is rather for the sake of our 
universities themselves that one must perforce 
regret the growing influence of these cliques. 

At one time the universities of Germany 
were the mighty buttresses of spiritual and 
political freedom. Why, then, this transfor- 
mation which is taking place to-day? All 
that is known about the psychology of the 
herd does not explain the phenomenon. Take, 
for example, those institutions that in the 


time of Jahn adopted as their symbol at his 
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he colors of Prussia or must forfeit much of the sovereic 
but the black, red and gold of Greater was once his, and the Ge rma 
Yet these same institutions are he leaves the university must 
the first to mock at their former ideals able competition of an j 
their own colors, dragging them in the Small wonder then that th 
as the despised “banners of the Jews.” tenaciously to what rema 
it is the approved custom of mobs power should look with 
“ Hosanna!” one day and “ Crucify ward instead of forward 
next. But that is no reason why These simple reflect 


itiicial representatives of German culture’ to explain the diff 


erence 


uld deny their own ideals, once so proudly universities of 1820 


proclaiming at the Wartburg festival, and thusiastically proclain 

destroy in rey of blood and iron that side of freedom, and pr 

ancient German humanitarianism. which, as actionary militarism—and 

people used to say, would cure the world of its when the students have de 

ills tarism and protested against 
Nevertheless the reasons for this rapid it is undoubtedly true that 

change may be easily understood upon a close interests are a partial Ci 

examination. A hundred years ago the st it would be an injustice 

dents and professors of the universities of former days to attribute 

Germany belonged to the rising middle class, such superficial circumstance 

coming from the towns and to some extent truth of the matter is that 

from the eountry; and as such they were of Germany have undergo 

forced to strive for social recognition and _ internal change, and 

pol tical equality. In those days the nobility dents of to-day are entirel 

and the bureaucracy, both civil and military, from what they were a hundr 

took the leading part in the life of the state, Early in the nineteenth centur 

and men of learning were only just begin- sities were the best and clearest 

ning to appear upen the scene; but at the the free intellectual and spiritua 

universities, men were looking hopefully to many; but at the outbreak of the 

the future and were full of enthusiasm for all they had become merely a 

progressive movements. With the dawn of governing class. During 

the twentieth century the German university political state with considerable ingem 

graduate had entered into the promised land, success gradually managed to get 

and it was not unreasonable for him to hope’ the universities, which at one time 

that the time was at hand when he might free institutions, entirely independ 

attain to offices of the highest rank in the state. But apparently the ul 

councils of the empire. Thanks to the great Germany no longer desired to be 

development of technical arts and industry in jn the realm of the spirit, but 

Germany before the war, plenty of attractive themselves to be—-I take the phr 

positions with generous salaries were open to of the volunteer pretorians—th 

intellectuals, and, indeed, to all university body-guard of the Hohenzollerns.” 

vraduates, with the result that the lot of the js a just and accurate estimate of th: 

German journeyman-professor was undoubt- bition is shown by the dominan 

edly the most enviable in the academic world. military spirit in the universities bet 

But now in 1920 it is clear that the revolution- war, when certain professors 

ary movements of the day can not possibly dismissed from their positions 

improve the pre-war status of the university would not accept the findings 


graduate. Inevitably the German professor ¢ourt in matters concerning pers 
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COMPARATIVE 


ICATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


FROM GIVING THE HOLTZ FIRST 
ALGEBRA SCALE TESTS TO A SIX 
EIGHT MONTH'S GROUP 


idy There were a number 
e <« ss who had studied it 
also several 


But there were 
| until 


lest 1 with alge! 


lest 2 


group, though it 


' 
accurately be designated as 
' 


So to consider 


results—merely maké 


less striking. 


iven in the following order: 


1—Addition and Subtraction 


Multiplication and Division. , —— 
Equation and Formula. Median 

Average 
LUSIONS 


Problem. 
COMMENTS AND CONCI 


a 


[The most immediately striking thing no 
b] of the 


Holtz’ directions with 
f twenty-five minutes on the Prob- 
h tests and twenty minutes on 


rding to 
ut the direct results 
ra 


Tice bie abo 
the exceptional 


themselves is vy hig) 
Most pupils had ample time to do = tajned in th Graph test and thé 
low se reacl n the Addition and 


No preparation 


re capable of doing. Sub 
very recently 


made for the tests and all student 


d was 
unannounced. 

R. Cawl gave these same tests 
a fourteen months’ group. 
tabular form 


e for some weeks pre- 


the Addition and Sub- 


+ 


my results in however, had been 
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algebra over five sixths 
} mbined average 


uh 


‘aged over a considerable 
the results from 
prognostic val 
lations between 
ne or two days’ algebra grades were also 
had worked out highest in the case 
the addition Formula test (slightly 
the median cond in the Problem test 
igher and, __—i_wit! ltz’s statement tha 
uer indic: n of the ability be given it should be the 
he addition an ubtraction of ‘rr should come 


from what 
ut the Addition 


scored considerably correlated lowest with 


the percet 
tests, my group 


55). The correlation 


higher than Holtz’ six months’ group and s 


what higher than his nine months’ group (66.! grades i 


in English, Latin and history 


against 54.0 and 64.2 respectively). Thi sixths of a year are low, particularly 
indicate either superior teaching or a ‘f the first two (r= .33 and .31 respect 
ren 


r group or both. That the group here In summary, first, unless some revi 


would 


s superior lly to those from which done before giving the tests, the results 
he derived his norms is undoubtedly a fact for individual tests will be considerably infl 
two reasons. First, the school draws its pupils by the order in which the different 
largely from the class of people who have made subject have been studied 

] 


1 more or less pronounced financial 
life and who have, therefore, presumably a 
hicha " sllicance +} average I ; h- may be expected be highe +} n 
higher intelligence than average. t 1s prot may be expected to De igher than 

le then that their children have a some median. 
yr intelligence and that they hav: Third. 


Second. The median number of 


success in 


done in a preparatory school of the be 


ri My results confirm Mr. Cawl’s 
ught up with rather exceptional en clusion that 
of ability in algebra but they 


the scale gives a very 


. . . . . 
ntal advantages Second, the school estimate 


st exclusively college preparatory a1 
I might ; good means of estimating genera 


d i little positive evidence to show 


Ai vt 


standards are high. 
ilts include papers from four bi measured by other school ks 
Its inclu ay n f mes yy other school marks. 


James B 


PSYCHOLOG' 


(numbers 44, 45, 46, and 47) whom I had al 
ready a week previous put back a year into SEMINARY IN EDUCATIONAI 
the arithmetic class but whom I included be BRowN UNIVERSITY 














